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HEN I first saw Uncle Billy 
I was feeling very sorry 
for myself and pretty dis- 
gusted about Christmas in 
general. 

I was driving out to a little coun- 
try place on Christmas Day with my 
wife. Mary, and our three children. 
Christmas meant nothing to us 
Stenclells. All of us hated the trip 
to Aunt Minnie's for the annua! fam- 
ily reunion. Duty was our only rea- 
son for going: it certainlv wasn't 
for tin? love of seeing one another 
again. 

Christmas was strictly a commer- 
cial affair. Yon gave presents and 
expected to receive presents of about 
the same value. Dad Stendell. when 
he was alive, saw to it that any idea 
of religion was kept as far as pos- 
sible from our house. There was no 
love lost between him and Mom, 
either. With both of them dead, their 
heritage of an unloving family 
stuck to us like peanut butter to 
the roof of your mouth. 

So we'd go. greet the folks, spend 
a few dismal hours, catch up on 
family gossip and stuff ourselves on 
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Aunt Minnie's food. Then home 
we'd go at the end of a long after- 
noon with the day's haul. 

Those presents! Ugh! I knew 
what I'd probably get from Wilbur: 
a tie like the one he gave me last 
time, purple with red and green 
horses splattered all over it. I 
wouldn't wear it to a Hallowe'en 
party! And Cousin Simpkins always 
gave out homemade gadgets like 
hangers for safety pins! Well, they 
didn't like the stuff we brought them, 
either! 

So the resentment grew as the 
miles passed. If only we had a good 
reason for going back home! 

I was startled out of my mental 
misery by the strange sight of a man 
trudging through the snow along the 
highway a bit ahead of us. I slowed 
down to get a look at him. He had 
a white, well-trimmed Vandyke 
beard, and wore a gray hat. As we 
passed him. I got a fair look at his 
weather-tanned, cheerful face. A 
piece of Christmas greenery was 
tucked in the hat band. He strode 
down the highway with a light step 
that belied his white hair. Under his 



arm he carried a large violin case. 

Why did I stop? Was it the 
crinkled smile in his bright blue eyes? 
The violin? His well-kept, if thread- 
bare appearance? His confident 
step? I simply can't say. But before 
I knew it my foot was on the brake 
and the car crunched to a stop a 
short distance ahead of him. 

Mary wanted to know what I was 
doing. When I told her I was going 
to give the old man a ride she open- 
ed her mouth to ask me if I had gone 
crazy, but it was too late. He was 
now beside the car. 

"Ah . . . say," I began, "can I 
give you a lift?" 

"I would be most grateful." His 
speech bore evidence of good breed- 
ing. "My feet are starting to protest 
a little, and it's cold!" 

"Mary, you take little Pat up here 
with us, and you, sir, can ricle with 
our other offspring." 

Mary's eyes met mine. "Bob Sten- 
dell," they said, "have you gone 
absolutely stark raving mad?" Rut 
again it was too late. 

We chatted a bit about the weath- 
er before I asked his name. 

"Folks call me 'Uncle Billy,' " he 
replied. And that's all the name he 
ever gave us. "I'll just ride as fat- 
as you folks are going on the high- 
way. When you turn off, I'll con- 
tinue my walk." 

The kids had been fighting before, 
but now I heard them laughing. I 
glanced in the rear-view mirror and 
saw the old gentleman entertaining 
them with dolls and animals ingeni- 
ously made out of his crisp linen 
handkerchief. Fifteen minutes later, 
he was still keeping them quiet and 
amused. Mary's frown was beginning 
to thaw. 

He entertained us, too, with in- 
teresting facts about the scenery and 
stories of his early life. In fact, long 
before we got to the turn-off for 
Aunt Minnie's, he had endeared 
himself to me so much that I did 
another "mad" thing: invited him 
to come with us to our reunion. That 
look came into Mary's eyes again — 
but not so bad this time. 

He determined he would like 
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shares our 



Somehow his place got to be the 
1h\k1 <if the titbit;. Even Aunt Min- 
nie was beginning to see that we had 
a rare personality aiming us. 

Usually we just sit down and start 
eating, but it didn't work that way 
this time. Just as I reached for the 



to, but he felt that it would cause 
us a lot of work and inconvenience. 
He was so nice about it that I de- 
termined all the more to have him 
there. So I talked and argued until 
he finally accepted. 

When we pulled into the yard, no 
one came out to meet us but, boy, 
how they stared at Uncle Billy 
through the window! As we walked 
into the living room, I caught an 
expression on everybody's face which 
plainly said, "What has Bob drag- 
ged in this time?" 

I cleared my throat and announc- 
ed that we had brought a special 
guest. The old gentlemen didn't 
even give me a chance to tell his 
name. He said he was called Uncle 
Billy by most folks, explained how 
we had befriended him, and added 
he hoped he wouldn't be in the way. 

He got a chilly reception from my 
already chilly family. Aunt Minnie 
rose like an iceberg in the north 
Atlantic and said something about 
having to set another place at the 
table. Some of the others were very 
distant. But he didn't let it stop his 
good humour or his ever present 
smile. We talked of this and that and 
I liked him better all the time. 

Then came time to open the pre- 
sents. Wilbur, who doesn't need a 
pillow for a "bay window" came in 
wearing a faded Santa Claus suit 
while the kids crowded around him, 
clamouring for their gifts. 

Everybody got the usual crazy 
things, but Wilbur surprised us all 
by laying a package in Uncle Billy's 
lap. He opened it at the same time 
we opened ours. When he found it 
was a "fire truck red" tie, he 
bubbled enthusiasm and put it on 
immediately, removing his own con- 
servative one. He wore it with such 
pride that he shamed the rest of us 
who had accepted our things cynic- 
ally. 

Uncle Billy was soon helping the 
kids put their toys together and 
showing them how everything work- 
ed. When they began to be bored, 
he took his violin out of its case. 

The kids were soon rolling on the 
rug with laughter at the antics he 
did with that fiddle. He imitated al- 
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Christmas Day 



most every animal yon could think 
of, from mice to cows. The adults 
began to crowd around and laugh 
too as he went from one humorous 
sound to another. 

Then he played "Pop Goes the 
Weasel," holding his violin in eight 
or ten different positions: behind his 
back, on top of his head, and every 
other way imaginable. Finally, he 
got the children started on some 
Christmas carols and asked if we 
would like to sing with him. Most 
of us admitted we hadn't sung 
Christmas carols for a long time. 
Well, Uncle Billy rehearsed the 
words of "Silent Night" for us. Then 
we gave it a try and it didn't come 
out half bad. After we had done it 
a few times he got us to try parts, 
patiently going over the soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass for his increas- 
ingly interested choir until we knew 
them. Then he directed us, playing 
at the same time. We were work- 
ing on "O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem" when the dinner bell rang. 

Aunt Minnie is a wonderful cook, 
and her turkey looked extra good 
that day. Uncle Billy's expressive 
eyes glistened as he saw the feast. 



dressing (everyone was reaching for 
something), I heard Uncle, Billy's 
voice. 

"Say, folks, at home we always 
gave thanks before each meal. I won- 
der if you kind people would let me 
offer a word of gratitude to God for 
all this?" 

Aunt Minnie looked as though she 
were about to say that it was she, 
not God, who was making the food 
possible, but she consented, stiffly. 
Hands held forks nervously as Uncle 
Billy bowed his head. Finally we all 
did the same. 

He prayed simply, like a child. 
"Dear God," he began, "how won- 
derful it is to have this lovely food 
and a place to stay on Christmas 
Day. We thank Thee for all that 
Thou has given us. Especially are 
we grateful for Jesus Christ who 
came to be the first Christmas pres- 
ent to this sad world. Thank Thee, 
Lord, for these kind folks who have 
taken me in. Bless the hands that' 
have worked so hard in providing 
these delicious things we are about 
to eat. In Jesus' name. Amen." 

Something brought tears to my 
(Continued on page 18) 



"UNCLE 
BILLY" had 
the courage to 
witness to his 
faith before a 
group of scepti- 
cal folk, but 
their doubts 
disappeared be- 
Fore his convinc- 
ing confidence 
in God, 
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One Moonlight Night 

In The Tropics 



THE year I remember best about 
a Yule sjK'iit in India was, per- 
haps, uiy first. The tropical 
moon was near the full, casting an 
almost ivrii' radiance all around, and 
illuminating the palm trees which 
were silhouetted against a clear sky. 
For ten nights we went out singing, 
ami our native comrades were so 
faithful, it was a pleasure to be as- 
sociated with them in this effort. 

We visited some of the loveliest 
homes I have ever seen. Built for the 
tropics, they ha\e large, high-ceiled 
rooms and ojxmi windows, with lights 
showing ui) the beauty within. One 
hcune had little sconces in the wall 



for vases of flowers— beautiful red 
ones in this case, blooms which 
looked so rich and Christmassy. 
Flowers, Uw. border many of these 
houses usually red poinsettias, in- 
termingled with white "mums." The 
occupants of these homes seemed so 
happy. 

Contrast this to what we saw on 
some other evenings— people whose 
only home is the sidewalk, of whom 
we see so many in the larger cities — 
poverty-stricken and unfortunate. 
One night of the carolling effort, it 
was my privilege to help make 
up and deliver bags of rice and 
vegetables to a few of these poor 
folk, bringing a little Christmas 
cheer, especially to the mothers, 



known nothing else than poverty and 
trouble. 

Afterwards we went outside to the 
beggar folk to whom tickets had 
been given the day before to receive 
a small parcel of food. A large 
crowd had gathered around, some 
of whom had no tickets. The par- 
cels were given at the doorway, and 
the recipients' faces shone as though 
they had been given a fortune ! Some 
had long straggly hair, others were 
blind — what a procession! 

Christmas Day activities began 
with a meeting at 9 o'clock, at which 
Salvationists and friends joined in 
worship. The children were particu- 
larly happy, as they wore their new 
clothes! Later on we visited the 



By Brigadier Millicent Littley, Toronto 



holding their little ones close to them 
in the gathering darkness. 

On another day we went to a 
social institution, where a seasonal 
treat was given to the coolie helpers. 
Palaharams (Indian cakes) and cof- 
fee were served, bringing a little 
cheer to poor women who earn a 
few annas daily. It made one sad to 
see old women who have probably 



JOY IN SPITE OF ALL! 



^W**r.TH the times so badly out 
\iiVtC|.of joint, at home and abroad, 
there may be something superficial, 
even repugnant, about traditional 
greetings. 

If Christmas be known and kept 
only on the surface, with honour 
paid to the cocktail but not to the 
crib, to man's table but not to God's 
board, to a tradition of merrymak- 
ing hut not to the tremendous truth 
which alone is the fount of perpet- 
ual gladness- then there is reason 
enough and to spare, this year, for 
deciding that festivity is out of 
place. 

There is the ever-present threat 
of the extension of horror and vio- 
lence to all mankind. For the world- 
ling's, such things may well seem in- 
superable. Rut the tribulations of 
this world leave untouched the hap- 



piness of Christians at their Sav- 
iour's birth. Not that they care 
nothing for the sorrows of the world. 
God forbid. Christmas bids them 
care, with redoubled fervour of love, 
for all the loveless, the despised, the 
persecuted and the lost. 

But the Christmas Gospel makes 
the Christian sure that his own 
puny efforts of concern are backed 
by the unfailing love of God Him- 
self. Man rejoices, in spite of all 
tribulations, because God cares — 
even to the loneliness of a stable and 
the agony of a cross. 

The wish "A Merry Christmas" is 
justified by the certainty that all 
men, if they will, can be saved 
through Christ for ever, from all 
earth's changes and chances, into 
the Babe of Bethlehem's eternal joy. 
So let us rejoice in His birth! 



women's and children's home, and 
shared in the guests' celebration. 

While "rice and curry" is the com- 
mon dish, it also makes a real feast, 
especially when goats are killed for 
the occasion. Plenty is the order of 
the day, and this without the dessert 
and coffee that are so much a part 
of our Western banquets. The floor 
served as a table, and dinner-plates 
were leaves stitched together with 
thorns — an easy method of dispos- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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SUPPOSE it would be true to 
say that everyone hopes that 
Christmas will be a happy 
day. We greatly look forward to this 
special day of the year, and we want 
it to bring happiness to all our loved 
ones. 

Some of us who are parents make 
preparations all through the year. 
What prodigious efforts in econo- 
mies Mother has to make in order 
that the extra expense for presents, 
food, decorations, and hospitality 
can be met without disrupting the 
family budget! I knew one dear 
woman who began her Christmas 
saving box on January 1st each 
year. And a good job she did^ be- 
cause her nine children were real 
home-birds, and nothing would do 
for thern, even when adult in age, 
but to return to the old homestead 
for Christmas Day. 

In our family the difficulty was 
that everyone wanted to make a 
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WILLIAM BOOTH loved children. This rare glimpse of him— not 
long before he died— shows him at a picnic for London slum chil- 
dren, who appear to be enjoying his Qruff sallies. 



present to everyone else. We taught 
the children that it was "more 
blessed to give than to receive," but 
the doctrine made more than one 
complication when each of the six 
had to have a few cents to give a 
separate present to Mother and an- 
other to Father. And when one was 
so fortunate as to think of some 
little thing that Mother needed, 
what storms of protest arose if an- 
other even suggested that! "I want 
to give that to Mother!" 

How quickly the weeks sped by! 
Every year resolutions are made 
to get the Christmas shopping done 



The Family of 
Bramwell 




Booth 
Taken With 
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Grandfather, 
William Booth 

(About 1908) 



C A N A D A'S 
present Terri- 
t o r i a I Com- 
mander, Com- 
missioner W. 
Booth, is seen 
In the white 
sailor suit at 
the Founder's 
feet. 



early, yet the last days find ns still 
so unprepared — yes, indeed, even 
up to the last day before the 25th. 

Aunt Jane has been forgotten. 
Granddad must have his own special 
little gift and, somehow, no one has 
thought of writing to X. Well, we 
must send a telegram — and so, in- 
evitably, the minutes run out and 
Christmas Eve becomes Christmas 
morning. 

As I look back to my childhood I 
have such beautiful memories of 
Christmas Day. It was not only a 
day of joy and happiness, but also 
one of awe and wonder. The mys- 
tery — the greatness of God's gift to 
the world — the magnitude of it all 
was printed deeply on my mind. 
How was it that such an impression 
was made? Well, for one thing there 
was a programme for Christmas Day 
to which we adhered with almost 
religious fervour. 

First of all, opening the stockings. 
These had been hung at the foot of 
the bed. Then, whilst children slept, 
Father Christmas (or Santa Glaus) 
in the person of Father and Mother, 
had crept in and transformed the 
stockings into bulging bags of good 
things, with an orange sticking out 
at the top, the skin pinched and cut 
to make a moonlike, grinning face — 
his two raisin eyes, under sleepy 
eyelids, making the very picture of 
a sly little gnome of the woods. 

After the excitement of emptying 
the stockings, a hurried putting on 
of shoes and coats, and promptly at 
6.55, a rushing out through the 
garden to creep on tiptoe up the 
stairs of Grandpa's house, to sing 
carols to the Founder. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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14EEP CHRISTMAS 

<<i'5f1 / 53tfrHATEVER else be lost among 

QKla. the years ' ~ 

^•"M"* Let us keep Christmas still 
a shining thing; 

Whatever doubts assail us, or what fears, 

Let us hold close one day, remem- 
bering 

Its poignant meaning for the hearts of 
men. 

Let us get back our childlike faith again. 

Wealth may have taken wings yet still 

there are 
Clear windowpanes to glow with 

tinsel star 
There are boughs for garlands, and a 

star 
To tip some little fir tree's lifted height. 
There is no heart too heavy or too sad, 
But some small gift of love can make it 

glad. 

And there are home-sweet rooms where 

laughter rings, 
And we can sing the carols as of old. 
Above the eastern hills a white star 

swings; 



The Santa Glaus Myth 



NOWFLAKES sifted down softly. 
) Now and then the silence was 
broken by the jingle of a passing 
sleigh bell or the protesting snort of a 
motor trying to buck the drifts. 

In the living room Stancia was elbow- 
deep in tissue paper. She was doing up 
the parcels that were to be sent out of 
town. There came a bang of the _ door, a 
stamping of feet, and little Delicia stood 
in the doorway. 

"Oh, Mother" she said and sniffed 
appreciatively, "it smells lovely in here." 

Stancia Varney smiled. "It's the sachet 
in the present for Aunt May. Just think 
how busy old Santa Glaus must be these 
days." 

Seven-year-old Delicia paused a mo- 
ment, then hurled her bomb: "Oh, 
Mother dear, there isn't a Santa Glaus, 
now is there? Jane says there isn't, and 
last year Alice SAW her mother and 
father putting gift parcels under the tree! 

For one panicky second Stancia Var- 
ney felt the smart of tears. It had come — 
the end ol Delicia's babyhood, the time 
when she no longer believed in Santa 
Glaus. 

Now Stancia had been reading of the 
blow dealt to a child's trust when he 
discovered there was no Santa Claus. 

"Come here, Delicia." Mother's man- 
ner was delightfully mysterious and im- 
portant. "I'm glad you asked me about 
Santa Claus, darling. There is a Santa 
Claus, but not the kind you have thought. 
That's where the surprise comes in. 

"You see, mothers and daddies tell 
their little children about the Santa 
Claus who comes with reindeer and 
sleigh. It's a lovely make-believe story, 
just like when you play with Ted." 

"The real Santa Claus," continued 
Mother with a smile, "is right in here!" 
She placed her hand on Delicia's thump- 
ing little heart. "It's the love you have 



YULETIDE REFLECTIONS 

3 LOVE the things eternal 
That Christmas time reflects, 
Simple things as old as God 

That only faith detects — 
The Holy Child and manger, 

Eternal love come down 
To dwell in human mangers 

And man's redemption crown. 
I love the star still gleaming 

Through all the earth-born night 
Still guiding hearts who seek Him — 

Of all the world, the Light. 
I love the angels' message 

Of peace, goodwill to men. 
In heart I hear the echo, 

Faith answers back, Amen! 
The hell that men are making, 

This holocaust of shame, 
In death and blasted culture 

Reflect man's inner name. 
Man's hate and rage and envy, 

All born of flesh and sin 
Will perish in their fury, 

Their doom is stamped within. 
The Christ-Child lives forever 

In spite of death and hell. 
The star will shine forever 

Persistent love to tell. 
The angel's song will carry 

O'er every land and sea. 
Eternal things at Christmas 

Reflect the things to be. 

— John Wright Follette 



There is an ancient story to be told; 
There are kind deeds and cheering words 

to say. 
Let us be happy on the Christ-Child's 

day." — Grace Noll Crowell. 

you won't tell that secret to little Ted, 
will you?" 

"No," promised Delicia breathlessly, 
"no, I won't." 

Mother sat down and took her little 
girl on her knee. "Most important of 
all," she said gently, "Christmas dates 
back to the time — oh, long ago — when 
Jesus was born. Before that period men 
were cruel and hard. There was little 
love in the world, but Jesus came to 
change men's hearts." 

Delicia nodded gravely. "Like we 
learned in Sunday school — 'bout the wise 
men from the east, and the good shep- 
herds?" she asked, getting a bit mixed. 

"That's right," said Stancia. "So Santa 
Claus is really an expression of all that 
goodwill which comes in the hearts of men 
when they stop living for themselves and 
begin to think of others, and want to 
make others happy!" 

The deed was done! Christmas, from 
being a mere fairy-story to Delicia had 
become something far more wonderful — - 
the advent of a Saviour, and the begin- 
ning of the reign of light and the banish- 
ing of darkness. — "The War Cry," Atla. 



for other people. It's the thing that makes 
you want to make others happy." 

Mother paused impressively. "This is 
the big surprise. You and Mother and 
Daddy and Aunt May and all children 
who are big enough and all the grown- 
ups are the Santa Clauses. Instead of just 
one Santa Claus there are millions. But 



For that "office party" serve cold 
drinks or coffee. Read the story "A Bur- 
den or a Blessing" on page seven, and 
think of the parents who will be worry- 
ing about their sons or daughters just 
starting in business, and who might be 
tempted to take their first drink. of liquor 
at the very party you arc organizing. 
Send everyone away happy and sober — 
not befuddled and thus unfit to drive a 
car, or to meet their loved ones. 
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Is The Yule Season 

A Burden 
or a Blessing ? 



CHRISTMAS for thousands, has 
become a burden, instead of a 
blessing. _ 

Even as early as September the 
first hints of the annual challenge 
are given when newspaper adver- 
tisements remind readers that it is 
"only — weeks to Christmas." 

For crowds of people the an- 
nouncements are more than re- 
minders — they are threats, warning 
that anxious days lie not far ahead. 
For some parents the announce- 
ments are reminders that school 
holidays are fast approaching and 
that the children will clamour to be 
taken to stores where Santa Claus — 
with a commercial motive behind 
his false whiskers — hears requests 
that please storekeepers and some- 
times paralyze the parents who have 
to pay. 

Parents are often glad when the 
holidays and the toy-buying season 
are over. 

Those "Office Parties" 

But some parents have still 
heavier burdens to bear, still more 
subtle dangers to face. 

In the office or factory where their 
sons and daughters work, Christ- 
mas means the introduction of 
liquor often with the employers' 
full approval, and young men and 
women, especially those without a 
background of religious instruc- 
tion, find it hard to refuse to join 
in the celebrations. Many em- 
ployees take their first glass at 
Christmas, and some, not many 
Christmases hence, end as drunk- 
ards, doomed to insanity or death, 

So it is at Christmas that, for a 
variety of reasons, crowds of 
people find their burdens in- 
creased and their joy and peace 
blacked out by folly and fear. 
Again this year tragedy and 
shame and death will enter homes 
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where happiness and affection should 
be reigning. Sorrow will overshadow 
homes and lives because the forces 
of evil will be busy turning the holy 
day into a godless holiday. 

So many have substituted Santa 
for Christ, the idea of a benevolent 
old gentleman bestowing gifts being 
far more attractive than a challeng- 
ing Christ calling for self-denying 
crusaders. For others the festive 
season will be spoilt because the 
occasion will be used as an excuse 
for demoralizing revelry. And al- 
ways there are those who will have 
to suffer for the sins of others. 

Wherever Christmas becomes a 
burden, it does so mostly because 
there it has ceased to be Christmas 
— the celebration of the coming of 
the Saviour. Put the Babe of Bethle- 
hem in His rightful place — which is 
not in a shop window scene, or even 
in a church, but in the hearts and 
homes of the people — and Christ 
will do what He came to do. He 
will save men from their sins, lift the 
burden from the weary heart, bring 
peace and banish fear. 

Let us each strive to make known, 







not the story of a mythical Santa 
Claus coming to give us something, 
but the good news of the Christ 
waiting to receive sinful men and 
"to enrich tfie humble poor." 

The poet has interpreted His mes- 
sage to perfection in the words: 

Yes, Jesus took my burden, I could no 

longer bear, 
Yes, jesus took my burden, in answer 

to my prayer; 
My anxious fears subsided; my spirit 

was made strong, 
For Jesus took my burden, and left me 

with a song. 

Step out in faith this Christmas- 
time, reader, and prove that Christ's 
promises are as true today as they 
were in the first century. — The War 
Cry, Australia. 
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The Shepherd Boy 

By Lillian Dorset 

3F I had been a shepherd boy, mind- 
ing my sheep on a Bethlehem hill, 
and hearing angel voices sing on a 
night when all was calm and still, f 
am sure that the song they sang to ine 
I should never once forget, and I'd 
want to repeat it again and again to 
each shepherd boy I met. 

ff I had tracked the shepherd men 
wending their way down a Bethlehem 
hill, and seen the bright star overhead, 
I know there'd be in my heart a thrill; 
as the hillside re-echoed with the news 
that a Baby King was born, my mind 
would be stirred with wonder as I 
sought Him on that glorious Christ- 
mas morn. 

If I had crept, a shepherd boy, 
finding the opened stable door and 
seen in a. manger the Baby King, 
kneeling beside Him I would adore; 
then back to work on the Bethlehem 
hills I would blithely go along, and 
a forever the breeze and the winds, and 
my heart would echo the angels' song. 
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M ciy we extend to our many friends and comrades 
£ vorywhere— from St. John's to Victoria— a 
R ichly-blessed Christmas season, 
R enewing once again our good wishes for 
Your health and happiness— both spiritual and 
material. 

C hristmas is the occasion for 

H appy recollections; for sacred memories; the 

R enewal of friendships which, with passing years, 

are 
I ncreasingly cherished; a sincere desire to make a 
S pecial effort to retain and promote 
T he spirit of goodwill towards all 
M en; peace on earth; 
A nd heartfelt prayer for a 
Sane and lasting peace among all nations. 
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COLONEL 



MRS. CAMERON 



BABIES OF A FATEFUL YEAR 



(!>i T this season of the year, 
S£J wherever the Christian faith is 
upheld, an ageless story is told. 
It records that, through the night 
watches preceding that day from 
which Christinas takes its name, 
wise men of the east scanned the 
heavens, seeking a sign — a star that 
would lead them to the cradle of a 
Baby "horn to he King." 

Amid the tragedy of this present 
;ig«, men are moved by hope and 
faith to write such passages as that 
which follows from a book, "Moun- 
tains in the Mist" by F. W. Bore- 
ham. 

"A century ago men were following 
with bated breath the march of 
Napoleon, and waiting with feverish 
impatience for the latest news of the 
wars, while in their own homes babies 
were being born. Let us look at some 
i>f these babies. Why, in one year, 



lying midway between Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, there stole into the world a 
host of heroes! 

"During that one year, 1809, Mr. 
Gladstone was born at Liverpool; 
AlFred Tennyson was born at Somersby 
Rectory and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
made his first appearance in Massa- 
chusetts, The same year, Abraham 
Lincoln drew his first breath in Ken- 
tucky. Music was enriched by the 
advent of Frederic Chopin in Warsaw 
and Felix Mendelssohn at Hamburg. 
Within the same year, too, Samuel 
Morlcy was born at Homerton, Edward 
Fitzgerald at Woodbridge, Elizabeth 
Barrett at Durham and Frances 
Kemble in London. 

"But nobody thought of babies. 
Everybody was thinking of battles. 
let, viewing that age in the truer 
perspective which the distance of 100 
years enables us to command, we may 
well ask ourselves which of the battles 

, r,??, mattercd more th an the babies 
ol 1809? 

"When a wrong wants righting, or a 



THE FOUNDER'S CALL 

(Continued from page 5) 
Special songs were learned for the 
occasion — and the old favourites 
revived — but no matter how lovely 
the new songs, sooner or later the 
Founder would demand with sten- 
torian tones, "My favourite! You 
know, dear Lawley's song, 'He saved 
a poor sinner'." And so the song 
would be sung, and the Founder 
would join with the last verse: 

"I'm fighting my passage to Heaven, 
O'er death I shall conqueror be; 

Then to Glory I'll fly, and shout through 
the sky. 
"He saved a poor sinner like me." 

I recall one occasion when we all 
over-slept. We had been out carol- 
ling with the corps till a late hour 
on Christmas Eve. No one in the 
whole house woke, not even to take 
a squint at the stockings, when a 
heavy knocking in the hall woke us 
all, and the loud, penetrating voice 
of the Founder Was heard in the 
hall singing— "Christians, awake! 
Salute the happy morn". 

The dear old General teased us 
about this many a time; indeed,' we 
were never allowed to forget how he 
had had to rouse us up on that 
occasion. 

After that, came breakfast alto- 
gether at home — the large table 
spread already with some of the 
special "goodies and cookies" proper 
to the Yule season. 

Following breakfast, all scurried 
off to finish the wrapping up — mak- 
ing last-minute decisions as to gifts, 
and preparing those little rhymes 
and jokes which could keep the 
recipient guessing what the parcel 
contained. 

Then, at 11.00 a.m., all were 
gathered . in our large living room. 
All the parcels were carefully dis- 
played round the foot of the Christ- 
mas tree. I can see as clearly as if 
it were yesterday my dear Father, 
General Bramwell Booth (then, of 
course, Chief of the Staff), taking 
the Bible from my Mother who sat 
at his side, and reading the wonder- 
ful story of the angels' song — the 
shepherds' pilgrimage — the wise 
men — the gifts — the awe and" won- 
der in Mary's heart. 

(Continued on page 13) 

work wants doing, or a truth wants 
preaching, or a continent wants open- 
ing, God sends a baby into the world 
to do it. That is why, long, long ago, a 
Babe was born in Bethlehem." (Sub- 
mitted by Brigadier N. Buckley, To- 
ronto.) • ■ 
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EVERYWHERE, Christ- 
Imas tonight," says Phil- 
flips Brooks in his lovely 
' poem. A giant Christmas 
tree nods on the main street, a 
dozen Santas laugh at me from store 
windows; twinkling lights wink at 
me from every house; the tinsel and 
colourful festoons wave at rue in 
every store. 

Everywhere Christmas to-night? 
I'm tempted to think so when I look 
into the shining, expectant eyes of 
eager children and hear the delight- 
ful music of their laughter. Every- 
where Christmas to-night? Well . . . 
almost everywhere; but then I look 
into the eyes of the people passing 
on the street, and alas, I see no 
Christmas there! Taut, tense faces, 
tired eyes, eyes which contradict the 
merry greetings falling from their 
lips; eyes that speak of a multitude 
of tasks as yet to be done, and 
the shortness of time. I long to stop 
and speak to those with the unhappy 
eyes and tell them that Christ has 
come, but I have a feeling they 
would look at me and say, by their 
expression, "So what?" 

If you saw a pair of weary eyes 
peering at you the last time you 
gazed in a mirror, I have something 
to say to you that should rekindle 
the sparkle. 

Christ came! Why? To bring us 
nigh to God. (Ephesians 2:13). To 
make us rich in Him. (II Corin- 
thians 8:9). To be the great Leader 
and Perfecter of faith. (Hebrews 
12:2; Weymouth). To lead a mighty 
exodus — from the land of death, 
bondage and sin to that of life, free- 
dom and righteousness; from famine 
to feasting; from frustration to fruit- 
fulness; from futility to fulfillment. 

That's why He came. Let this 
thought put a Christmas spring in ; 
your step. 

Christ is still here! Where? In the 
hearts of those who love Him! 

How sweet His ministry can be in 
our hearts; how precious His influ- 
ence; how rewarding His hope. Paul 
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tells us that it is "Christ in you. 
the hope of glory". These words 'can 
be linked with those of Jesus: "He 
that abideth in Me and I in him. 
the same bringeth forth much fruit." 
Jesus prays for His own "that they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, 

BY 

MRS. CAPTAIN DAVID HAMMOND, 

Long Branch, Ont. 

art in Me and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in us ... I in them 
and Thou in Me." 

What a blessed privilege! What a 
holy relationship ! What a sacred 
trust! The secret of abundant life 
is here: "Christ in you and you in 
Him". He is still with us. 

Let this thought put a Christmas 
lilt in your laughter. Christ is com- 
ing again! For whom? For those 
who are looking for Him. 

I think the Scriptures' most glori- 
ous Christmas message is found, not 
in the Gospels, but in Acts 1:11. 
Speaking to those who had witnessed 
the ascension, the angels said: "Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gaz- 
ing up into heaven? The same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into 
heaven shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven." How's that for a Christmas 
present? If Christmas teaches us any- 
thing, it should be this — the Christ 
who came bodily to earth once, is 
coming again ... for His own. 

The Apostle John had the sparkle 
of this hope in his eye when he said 
"Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He shall dwell with 
them and they shall be His people 
. . . for the former things are passed 
away." 

Paul says we shall be "caught up 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in 



the air, and so shall we over be with 
the Lord." 

What a hope! What a future! 
What a challenge to holy living! 
Christ is coming again. Let this 
thought put a Christmas sparkle in 
your eye. 

Yes, in response to Christmas, the 
man on the street says "So what?" 
Let those of us who know the Christ 
of this holy season ponder this three- 
fold aspect of the Advent: Christ 
came; Christ is still here; Christ is 
coming again! 

This should put a new spring in 
our step, a new lilt in our laughter, 
a new sparkle in our eye. We, at 
least, will be able to say with Phil- 
lips Brooks, "Everywhere, Christmas 
to-night!" 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 

tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree 

and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree 

and vine, 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand 

solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny 

and bright, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 

tonight. 



ONE MOONLIGHT NIGHT 

(Continued from page 4) 

ing of the dish-washing chore. Prior 
to the meal we had games for the 
children, and although the instruc- 
tions for playing them had to be 
translated, they soon caught on and 
we had a happy time together. 

Thus a Christmas away from 
'home — lonely perhaps, but happy 
withal in sharing with others some 
of the joy that the Christ of Christ- 
mas brings everywhere. 

PACE NIKE 
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F all the festivals 
in the Christian 
year there surely 
can be none more eagerly 
awaited than Christmas. 
Its preparation takes time 
and to a child it must 
seem that the day of all 
clays h never going to 
come! The reasons that 
promote this spirit of ex- 
pectation may be varied 
but they lead up to a day 
at last when much that 
has been anticipated is 
realized. 

The idea behind the 
writings of Old Testa- 
ment prophets shows they 
have been trained to 
look forward to the 
coming of One "long 
expected". These men 
lived in a world of ex- 
pectation, and allowed 
neither delay nor dis- 
couragement to dim their 
hopes. "We are waiting 
for Him," they said, and 
though they died with 
hopes unfulfilled there 
came a day when shep- 
herds who "kept watch 
by night" and wise men 
who had "seen His star in 
the East", and two of 
God's choice servants, 
Simeon and Anna, wit- 
nessed the realization of 
the age-long vision. Ex- 
pectation had not been in 
vain. Realization was the 
reward of faith. 

The word of Isaiah 
(29:9) was now fulfilled: 
"This is our God; we 
have waited for Him and 
He will save us." 

"This is our God!" 
The Babe in the crib is 
the manifestation of God, 
not of a God far away in 
a heaven of music and 
rapture, but of a God on 
earth — where children 
cry in their cradles, 
where the men tramp 
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wearily through vales of sorrow, where 
homes are blighted, where fall the tears 
of the mourner — here on earth scarred 
by the ravages of sin. 

It has been rightly suggested that a 
religion which proclaims that God, as 
man, was first seen in a cradle, should 
surely train us in the habit of expecting 
Him to break into every one of life's 
trying situations. It is the universal wit- 
ness of Christians that again and again 
they have seen their expectations of 
deliverance fulfilled in glorious reality; 
help has come, and freedom. "This is 
our God; He will save us." 

There is not a human life, however 
humble, that does not experience in the 
ordinary material relationships of every 
day the ebb and flow of expectation 
and realization, as regular as the move- 
ment of the tides. How much richer 
we should be if we experienced that 
same alternation of expectation and 
realization on the spiritual level! What 
gain would come to us if we sought in 
the daily routine some spiritual lesson 
interpreting, in terms of the soul, the 
things of the every-day. 

Jesus could see a candle and say, in 
effect, "The spiritual man is a light 
shining in the darkness of materialism." 
He could look at a vine and teach that 
the spiritually-minded man was a plant 
from which other men could pluck the 
thirst-quenching grapes of understand- 
ing. When He broke bread He made 
men feelthat the spiritual man was to 
the world as bread is to the hungry. 
"When you go through a door," He 
said, if not in so many words, "and 
take your rest in the cool quietness of 
your home, think of Me, through 
whom ye can find rest for your soul. 
When you wash, think of My truth and 
of. its cleansing power." 

When He invited men to look at 
flowers, it was to show them that God 
delights to express Himself through 
beauty. The very cattle straining under 
the yoke served to illustrate His secret, 
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which made the burdens of life easy to 
bear, 

Jesus came to people who, though 

not without some expectation that a 

Deliverer would come, lived lives that 

had little meaning, little reason. He 

sought to show them that the real 

: meaning of life is spiritual, that it is 

, possible to interpret every common act 

►WillfflW uOU °f daily existence as an act of spiritual 

* significance. 

Accepting cheerfully the conditions 
of our environment, we can work out 
God's will for us in every-day happen- 
ings and events. We should expect Him 
to break into all our actions with His 
presence and power, and to bring to 
us the joy of His coming. In that com- 
ing He does indeed save us, lifting 
us above our impotent regrets and the 
tyranny of our habits and evil ways. 

Christianity is not a spent and ex- 
hausted force; its power of influence 
has not come to an end. Christ is con- 
stantly breaking into the affairs of men. 
He does so through the dedicated lives 
of His followers, who, in spite of great 
opposition are seeking to correct the 
many social evils that still besmirch our 
civilization. 

However men may think of the com- 
ing of Jesus — His breaking into the life 
of this world- — or however they may 
interpret His words, not one of them 
thinks that a more wonderful person 
than Christ will ever stand on earthly 
shores, or that more beautiful and fra- 
grant words will fall from human lips 
than have already fallen from His. 

All the books that have been written 
about Him may be destroyed; the 
claims that devoted men and women 
have made for Him may be denied; 
men may cease to believe in the great 
miracles of His birth, His life, and 
even of His death and resurrection ;_ yet 
will He still continue to "break into 
life". Wherever there are expectations 
about Him, realization of His presence 
will follow. 

The existence of pain, of cruelty, or 
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injustice — above all, the 
existence of sin — gives 
the thinking man a feel- 
ing that somewhere a 
power greater than these 
evils must be found. And 
the experience of count- 
less people of every age 
and race has been that 
the power has manifested 
itself when God has 
"broken through" in 
Christ Jesus. The 
expectation has not been 
in vain. Hallelujah! 

Will you, this Christ- 
mas season let Jesus 
"break in" upon your 
life? Will you let Him be- 
come real to you? If you 
will, the validity of His 
teaching will suddenly 
grip you. In the accept- 
ance of that teaching and 
of the Saviour's redemp- 
tive work there is rest. 
Loving God with all your 
heart and soul, looking 
on life as a spiritual 
reality, even though, for 
the moment it wears the 
garment of the material, 
you will come to a condi- 
tion of happy security in 
which great expectations 
are crowned with greater 
realizations. 

Waking with the dawn, 
and lying down at night, 
and in all the hours be- 
tween let your prayer be 
that of the poet, who 
wrote: 

Come, Thou long expected 
Jesus, 
Born to set the people 
free; 
From our fears and sins 
release us, 
Let us find our rest in 
Thee. . . . 
Joy of every longing heart. 
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iristmas in the 
West Indies 



BY MAJOR J. CRAIG, Toronto 
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EADING 



lie Christmas War 
..ianada, with snow 
piled up outside the window, 
is ;i teal contrast to sitting on the 
porch in Jamaica, trying to catch a 
cool breeze. Standing at a Canadian 
street-corner with a "kettle", ringing 
a bell, and trying to keep warm, is 
also a contrast to Jamaican condi- 
tions. 

As in Canada and other lands 
there is the tendency to commer- 
cialize this sacred and blessed season. 
But there is still something wonder- 
ful about Christmas in Kingston. 

While in the main business section 
there is all the lavishness of a shop- 
ping centre in Canada. Within a 
slone's-tlirow, children of working- 



parents visit little shelters the 
Tiers" have erected around the 

part shelters laden with all sorts 

of little trinkets and gifts— some 
homemade, which sell from sixpence 
(about seven cents) and up. 

The park in the centre of down- 
town Kingston becomes the centre 
of activity. Early in December one 
may see a Christmas tree being 
erected at the fountain. The switch- 
ing on of the lights has become 
quite a ceremony, with The Salva- 
tion Army participating. The com- 
munity carol-singing becomes a 
nightly affair, and Christmas Eve 
climaxes the season in a unique way. 

In the evening the main street is 
blocked to traffic and pedestrians 
are allowed to monopolize the busi- 
ness section. Thousands gather 
downtown, wearing gaily-festooned 
hats and false faces, carrying plenty 
of balloons and noise-makers. The 
''John Canoe" bands wander aim- 
lessly through the crowds, dressed in 
the most grotesque costumes, doing 
queer dances. 




BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW 




/ |j5k Christmas, merry Christmas'. 
Vi£/ Has it really come again 
With its memories and greetings, 

With its Joy and with its pain? 
There's a minor in the carol 

And a shadow in the light, 
And a spray of cypress twining 

With the holly wreath tonight. 
And the hush is never broken 

By laughter light and low, 
As we listen in the starlight 

To the "bells across the snow." 



O Christmas, merry Christmas! 

'Tis not so very long 
Since other voices blended 

With the carol and the song! 
If we could hut hear them singing, 

As they are singing now, 



If we could but see the radiance 
Of the crown on each" dear brow, 

There would be no sigh to smother, 
No hidden tear to flow, 

As we listen in the starlight 
To the "bells across the snow." 

O Christmas, merry Christmas, 

This never more can be; 
We cannot bring again the days 

Of our unshadowed glee; 
But Christmas, happy Christmas, 

Sweet herald of good will, 
With holy songs of glory 

Brings holy gladness still. 
For peace and hope may brighten, 

And patient love may glow, 
As we listen in the starlight 

To the "bells across the snow." 

Frances Ridley Havergal 



In the evening our headquarters' 
band gathers at the foot of the main 
street and, in the midst of all the 
festivity, tries to bring to the huge 
crowd the true message of Christ- 
mas. The small circle of musicians 
becomes enlarged as some of the 
crowd gathers round to sing the 
familiar carols. Then suddenly — 
bang — a fire-cracker is thrown into 
the ring. Undismayed, the carollers 
play on. 

At ten o'clock it is the Army's turn 
to lead an hour's singing around the 
big Christmas tree, following which 
the Salvationists gather in the cen- 
tral hall nearby in a time of adora- 
tion of the Christ-child. With 
pageantry by the corps cadets and a 
candle-light ceremony (in which 
every one takes part) the story of 
the coming of the Messiah is rever- 
ently given. 

In addition, there are the visit 
of the band to the leper colony, 
meetings with hundreds of prisoners, 
Christmas programmes presented by 
the students of the institute for the 
blind, and the young folk from The 
Nest (the home for children of 
leper parents). 

Our own Christmas was glad- 
dened each year we spent in Ja- 
maica by the kindness of Canadian 
comrades, and we were able to share 
with others some of the good things 
from home. 

Yes, many happy memories come 
to mind as one reflects on the festive 
season spent with grand folk in 
Jamaica. 

NAMES FOR YULETIDE 

/jWj-'HE French call the holiday Noel, or 
ULNowel. The Scots use the name 
^^rule, and the Scandinavians Yule- 
tide. The Welsh call Christmas Nadolig, 
and the Italians call it II Natale, while 
the Germans call it Weinachten. 

In Polish the term Boze Naradzenie is 
used, meaning, "God's Nativity." The 
Bohemians and Croatians say Bozic, and 
the Slovaks, Vianoce. In Spanish, the 
word Navidad, meaning "Nativity," is 
used. 
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and in China 




/Stf LMOST as soon as we ar- 
>H^ rived in China the rumblings 
• of what was to happen over 
the Christmas season began. We had 
to make careful plans for the 300 
children in the King's Park Home, 
and it was with a sinking feeling 
that we made preparations. We need 
not have worried because our first 
Christmas was the happiest we had 
ever had. 

Weeks before the festive day 
members of the staff and ourselves 
frantically thought and worked. We 
learned that certain presents were 
always bought — new fluffy towels, 
for instance, and face-cloths, sweet- 
smelling soap, pencils, pens, books, 
and something for school. Articles 
of clothing not usually on the list 
were bought — scarfs, ribbons and, of 
course, for the boys, hair-"grease". 
The final item: one toy, book or 
game — something for the children 
themselves. They were bought by 
the Matron, Miss Chue. 

The staff gathered together night 
after night to wrap these articles. 

The day before Christmas the huts 
were cleaned, the grounds tidied, 
decorations were put up and all 
looked forward eagerly to the Christ- 
mas Eve ' performance. The Army's 
leader and other officers arrived. 
The children were seated in a circle 
around an outdoor "stage". Each 
class had prepared an item and the 
primary tots — bless them — received 
an ovation for their presentation of 
a Christmas carol When darkness 
fell, a fire of flashlights was turned 
on. Three home-made "sheep" 
rested beside the fire and several of 
the big boys, dressed as shepherds 
took their places around the fire to 
depict the shepherd's story. 

At the end, as I stepped on to 
the stage and spoke (through an 
interpreter) to those 300 children 
of the birth of Jesus, I was thrilled 
by the sight of their rapt, upturned 
faces, the reflection of the fading 
light glistening in their eyes. I 
looked heavenward because I almost 
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expected the heavenly choir to break 
into singing. 

The story was over; now evervone 
looked for Santa Glaus. As i' run 
quite corpulent, you will know who 
the older children expected old 
"Saint Nick" to be! I left the crowd; 
"wise" ones followed me with their 
eyes, as if to say, "I told you", then 
to their amazement, surprise and 
joy, through the gates of the home 
came Old Santa in a rickshaw! 

As my wife and I prepared to 
leave at the end of the party and 
go to our quarters for a well-earned 
rest, we were warned by the superin- 
tendent, "You won't get much 
sleep, Cap!" How true were his 
words! Throughout the night our 

BY CAPTAIN AU5T1N MILLAR, 
Toronto, Ont. 

band and singing company — and 
groups from other corps and 
churches — came to serenade us and 
to celebrate the Nativity. The last 
singers arrived about four o'clock 
and we settled down to sleep, only 
to be awakened by the matron, 
"Come along Captain! It's our 
turn!" So we officers and staff of 
the home went around the huts sink- 
ing "Christians Awake," "Awake"! 
I had never been to sleep! 

Nine o'clock came all too soon. 
We wended our way to the chapel 
and there worshipped God, after 
which the presents were given to 
the children. The well-kept grounds 
were littered with paper; laughter 
filled the air. IT WAS CHRIST- 
MAS DAY! 

We sat down at noon with the 
staff and children to a far different 
Yuletide dinner from which we had 
been used to. There were chicken's 
livers, bamboo shoots, fried fish 
and many other things. 

As I looked around at my 300 
charges, I gave thanks to God that, 
these little ones had come into con- 
tact with the Gospel of Christ. 




THE FOUNDER'S CALL 

(Continued jrovi page 8) 

Following this was his prayer-— so 
simple that even I, the youngest, 
could always understand. The won- 
der of his beautiful encouraging 
prayers, remains with me still. This 
was real worship and adoration. He 
gathered us all in together in an act 
of worship as we, too, bowed in 
spirit before the Infant Jesus. 

After this came the joyful dis- 
tribution of the presents. 

The rest of the clay is less definite 
in my mind — happy hours with new 7 
toys, or trying the colours of the 
new paint box; an evening hour 
spent in singing Christmas carols — ■ 
my sister Catherine at the piano, 
Mary with her violin, my brother 
Bernard with His cornet- -so bring- 
ing to a close a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day. 

I close these short reminiscences 
with a plea to every parent that you 
should not only strive to make the 
day a happy one, but also a day of 
blessings. 

Let the children realize the sig- 
nificance of the occasion that brings 
us together! Let the name of the 
One in whose honour we celebrate 
Christmas be revered! Let adoration 
and worship come into it! In this 
you are laying the foundations of 
faith and belief for your child. 

My wife and I have preserved 
this habit for our home, and 
through the long years Christmas 
has meant so much to the children, 
so much to us. 

Now we receive letters from our 
children telling us how the pattern 
of Christmas Day is preserved and 
our grandchildren are taught — just 
as I was — the true meaning of 
Christmas. 

Reader, won't you follow this plan, 
too? 
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Different Custom: 
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Salvationists Recall Unusual Customs Of 



In 

Northerly 

Norway 

BY 

SONGSTER 

MARGARET 

SIMPSON, 

Toronto 
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Devotions At Dawn 

By Major Lilian Hadsley, Toronto 
^•rffV NE Christmas morning meet- 
\)?y ing in Bandung stands out 
^"^ vividly in my memory. At 4 
a.m. we arise, don our uniforms 
and call a *"betjakman" to take 
us to the place of meeting. Dark- 
ness still holds sway and it is 
rather chilly as we ride along, just 
able to see other Christians walking, 
or riding in "betjaks" or pony carts 
to their respective Christian 
churches— a wonderful sight indeed, 
when one realizes what it means to 
"go out from among them" and be- 
come a follower of Christ. 

Finally we arrive at the hall, 
which is lit by the many candles 
placed along the walls. It is "capa- 
city-filled," because all Salvationists, 
adherents, and old friends of the 
Army turn out for this special 
Christmas service. 

The singing is hearty and inspires 
one's soul. Once again the message 
of Christ's Advent is sent forth and 
there is a note of thanksgiving to 
God as we are reminded that this 
day is His birthday. 
(Continued in column 3, page 15) 



* A "betjak" is a three-wheeled bicycle, 
with a seat in front for the passenger. 



stftY SISTER, 
"^fftl have had 

/•unique experience of living 
in five different countries, our par- 
ents being officers. Consequently we 
have celebrated Christmas in a 
variety of ways. 

The last "port of call" was in the 
beautiful country of Norway. 
"White Christmases" are the rule 
and not the exception in Norway. 
Being so far north, the winter nights 
are very long, the days all too short, 
and there is lots of snow. So it is that 
Christmas comes with all its cheer 
and brightness when folk are most in 
need of it. Such is their desire to 
make the festive season last as long 
as possible that the words in one of 
their traditional songs express the 
wish that Christmas will last until 
Easter! 

Elves Replace Santa 

The Christmas tree is popular, but 
the place of Santa Claus is taken by 
numerous little elves. They go on 
their rounds on Christmas Eve be- 
fore the children have gone to bed, 
so all giving and receiving of gifts 
takes place on Christmas Eve. 

This custom has grown out of the 
strong tradition of the Church, 
which believes in celebrating all 
festivals with great solemnity, so 
Christmas Day itself is reserved for 
church-going. Sad to say this habit 
is not observed as well as it has been 



in days gone by. There is a "family 
service" on Christmas Eve at mid- 
night — best-attended in the church 
year. 

By nature a happy people, Nor- 
wegians are not slow to express the 
natural gaiety which shows their 
joy at the realization that a Saviour 
was born. If you should peep 
through the window into a Nor- 
wegian home at Christmas time, you 
might think it strange to see the 
festive tree in the middle of the 
room, with the family, hands joined, 
walking around _ it, happily singing 
carols. The miles walked round 
trees at Christmas are better not 
counted! 

Some of the carols are "home- 
made" and add their own touch to 
the atmosphere. Here is the literal 
translation of one of the children's 
favourites: 

O Christmas, full of happiness and 

childhood jollity, 
We all bid you welcome. 
We all greet you with joyful voice, 
Ten-thousand times -welcome! 

We clap our hands! 
We sing and laugh! 
For -we are happy, so very happy! 
We swing round in a circle and bow 
and curtsy. 

In Norway, as in Canada, the 
message brought to the world by an 
angel at the birth of Christ is em- 
phasized by Salvationists in carolling, 
holding joyful meetings and in dis- 
pensing cheer to the needy. 

The shepherds were told: "Behold 
I bring you tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people." The 
greatest step forward in God's 
revelation to man was made then, 
when it was declared that God was 
no longer to be called the God of 
one nation, but the God of all 
nations. It would not be possible for 
us to estimate the difference that 
message has made to the world, but 
many of us can claim its reality in 
our own lives. 
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Dut the Same Spirit 

Lands In Which They Lived And Laboured 

Christmas at the Cape 



BY BRIGADIER WILFRED YURGENSEN, Sudbury. Ont. 



Tfif N THE beautifully-situated har- 
jl bour city of Cape Town, Salva- 
tionists of many nations join 
hands and heart in sending forth the 
message of pea»-j and goodwill. 

Only those who miss it, "dream of 
a white Christmas;" others are 
pleased with the temperate climate, 
which brings the summer during 
December, January and February, 
and makes serenading with the band 
on lovely summer evenings a delight- 
ful activity, with the fragrance of 
roses in the air, while the sun sets 
across Table Bay, 

Crowds Sing Carols 

The festive day comes during the 
traditional holiday season at the 
Cape. Fine day succeeds fine day, 
the beaches and bathing pools are 
crowded, and happy families throng 
the parks. 

It is on such a day, after the even- 
ing church services that the Cape 
Town Citadel Band marches out to 
the Grand Parade and supplies the 
accompaniment, while thousands of 
local residents, and visitors from all 
over the world join in singing the 
favoured Christmas carols under the 
leadership of the Youth for Christ 
songleader. 

To hear that great crowd, of all 
creeds and colours, uniting in carol 




singing is to realize that the Christ- 
mas tidings still has its appeal. 

Then there are the "coons" — the 
self-adopted name of thousands of 
the Cape coloured population. These 
enthusiastic youths dress up in the 
finest of sports clothes, and, as the 
season approaches, march the streets, 
producing lilting music from brass, 
violins, saxophones, guitars, etc., 
playing anything from jazz to clas- 
sics and Christmas carols. 

On New Year's Day Cape Town 
literally belongs to the "coons." 
Traffic is at a stand-still, while 
scores of bands march the streets to 
the showgrounds, where they are 
judged for the best-dressed and best- 
playing groups — a difficult task! 

Visiting Prisoners 

Christmas Sunday is a busy one 
for all Salvationists, and the bands 
and songster brigades from the ten 
city corps visit the prisons and the 
hospitals. It was on such a Sunday 
that I made my way to the Groote 
Schuur Hospital, -where two of our 
bands had turned up in full force. 
We marched to the hospital com- 
pound, where the music cheered and 
blessed, and reminded one and all 
that a Saviour was born. 

The officers' children's fellowship 
plays an important part in bringing 
cheer and hope to the less fortunate. 
The year I have in mind, under the 
leadership of the group's president, 
Bandmaster Jack Siebrits, we jour- 
neyed in several cars to the Army's 
alcoholic retreat and rehabilitation 
centre, the men's social farm 
twenty-six miles out of Cape Town, 
where we entertained the men, join- 
ing with them in a game of baseball 
in the afternoon, showing some in- 
teresting colour slides in the evening, 
finishing with carols and presenting 
each man with a gift. 

Christmas Eve we were tired and 
foot-sore as, between eleven and 




twelve, we made our way to our last 
call, the Booth Memorial Hospital. 
No one objected to the lateness of 
the hour; the visit of the Citadel 
Band each Christmas Eve is tradi- 
tional, and we were welcomed by 
patients and nurses alike. We as- 
sembled in the hospital grounds, sur- 
rounded by beautiful flowering trees 
and bushes, with Table Mountain 
rising behind the hospital, the strains 
of the carols floating over the city 
below, drifting in through the open 
windows and doors. It is a moment 
to be remembered. The tradition in- 
cludes serving refreshments to the 
bandsmen, which is done generously 
by the pleasant matron in charge. 

South Africa has a greater per- 
centage of church-going population 
than most countries in the world 
and, on Christmas Day, most people 
make an effort to attend a place of 
worship. This day, to the South 
Africans is a holy day and, in the 
roads where, in former years, the 
ox-drawn covered wagons could be 
seen, the numerous cars roll along, 
taking the families to the church of 
their choice. Salvationists, irrespec- 
tive of colour, join in the joyous 
singing: "Christian awake, salute the 
happy morn." 

(Continued from page 14) 
At the conclusion of the meeting, 
when the invitation is given, our 
hearts thrill at the sight, for we see 
many making their way to the 
penitent-form — some have even 
taken their sandals off — to kneel in 
the presence of Almighty God and 
seek the blessing and salvation of 
Christ. Others are being restored, 
after having allowed the "god of 
this world to blind their eyes" to 
God's guiding light. 

Just as these precious souls are 
seeking and finding, the dawn is 
ushered in and we rejoice that we 
have spent the first waking hours of 
this day in the Temple of the Lord, 
thanking Him for the best Gift we 
could ever receive — the Lord Jesus 
Christ — our loving Saviour and 
Redeemer. 
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Where 
Jesus 
Lived 



AZARETH, "Tlif Flower of 
Galilee," is. a simple village. It 
::;'is trown but tittle since the 
todfllhrg hey Jesus tugged at Mary's 
skirts as she went for water at the 
tiuvn's only well. This fountain at 
the square is still the major source of 
water IVir the Na,-',uene villagers. 
'I'hi'i'o is a little carpenter's shop, not 
unlike the establishment Josejih kept, 
with a buzzing coii'eehouse nearby. 
Townspeople point to a t;rotto which 
they say is the uudetpait of Mary's 
family home and to another which 
was' the house of a gentle village 
elder named Joseph. 

The first mention of Nazareth in 
any major record is in the account 
of the appearance of God's messen- 
ger, Gabriel, to Mary. His saluta- 
tion, ''Blessed art thou among wo- 
men," opened a grand new chapter 
in the world's sordid history. 

From this, sweet spring not long 
aero I set out on the road to Bethle- 
liem, in the footsteps of Man' and 
Joseph. If theirs was a trying jour- 
ney, it is scarcely less difficult today. 
They rode protesting donkeys in 
almost a straight line southward 
through th<! heartland of the Bible, 
To make my journey I must use two 
touring cars, one owned bv a Jew of 
Israel, the other by an Arab of Jor- 
dan, and weave and backtrack over 
3(10 miles n» reach little Bethlehem, 
just 100 miles to the south. 

War and man's folly have cut the 
road of Mary and Joseph at a point 
which was the boundary between old 
Galilee and Samaria. Today it is the 
twelve-year-old armistice line separ- 
ating the Jewish state of Israel from 
the Arab state of Jordan. There is 
no crossing this hedge of steel and 
hate, for trouble lies heavily on the 
Holy Land today as so often in his- 
tory it has. 

I'UH. SSVIf l\ 



It is a fact that if 
horn this year, the 



Jesus were to be 
birth could not 



take place in Bethlehem. Nazareth is 
in Israel, arid Bethlehem is in Jor- 
dan, and they are as surely separated 
as the moon from the earth. No 
Na/arene may go to Bethlehem, and 
not even the most foolhardy Bethle- 
heinite would dare set out for Naza- 
reth. Only after complicated 
negotiation with the two govern- 
ments am I able to begin my journey. 
Moshe is my driver in Israel, and 
Musa is my driver in Jordan. They 
share a common name and a com- 
mon heritage, for Moshe is the 



By Daniel Brown 



Hebrew and Musa is the Arabic for 
Moses, a relative of them both. It is 
a half-forgotten fact that the Arabs 
and the Jews are cousins within the 
Semitic race. 

''I wish I could take you to Beth- 
lehem," Moshe sadly tells me as we 
leave the little coffee garden in 
Nazareth. "In the old days I made 
the trip so many, many times." 
Pondering the futility of his reverie, 
we set out in his old car on the 
blacktop pike to the barrier to the 
south. 

There is hardly a turn in this road 
or a stone by the wayside that does 
not have a story to tell, for this is 
truly a highway of history; the way 
from Dan to Beersheba, the old road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus. 

South of Nazareth is Mt. Tabor. 
Not long after Jesus performed the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, He 
took Peter and John and James up 
onto a' mountain, perhaps Tabor. 
As they stood with Jesus "His face 



did shine as the sun," and Moses and 
Elijah stood at His side. Peter and 
his fellows beheld this miracle, and 
immediately there was "a cloud that 
overshadowed them; and a voice 
came out of the cloud, saying, "This 
is my beloved Son: hear ye Him." 
Did Mary dream, as she passed 
this way, that her unborn son would 
stand one day transfigured on this 
height, flanked by the oracles of the 



ages 



? Some scholars are convinced 



that Tabor is the place where Christ 
appeared to the eleven disciples — 
eleven because Judas had already 
hanged himself after the betrayal — 
and delivered the great commis- 
sion, "Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations. . . ." 

We climb to the peak. To the 
northeast rears the great hoary cone 
of Hermon, and northwest is little 
Nazareth, whence we came, and old 
Carmel by the sea. To the south is 
Endor, a busy Canaanite town long 
before Saul, first great king of 
Mary's people, led his army into 
disastrous battle against the Philis- 
tines. Rolling round about it are the 
storied Plains of Esdraelon, the 
thorny hedgerows of Jezreel, scene of 
Jezebel's scandals. 

It requires but a few minutes to 
drop from Tabor and regain the 
main highway to sail over the undu- 
lating green that has made old 
Palestine an emerald prize for cen- 
turies. Across the hills to the left is 
Gilboa, scene of King Saul's in- 
glorious defeat. It is here that we 
find perhaps history's first account of 
military censorship. David, upon 
hearing of the general's decimation, 
ordered, "Tell it not in Gath, pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askclon; 
lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice. ..." 

Reluctantly we turn our backs on 
a flinty field that was the camp- 
ground of the famed VI Iron Legion 
of Rome and make our way back to 
Nazareth. Moshe must now drive me 
(Continued on page 17) 
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down another road in Israel to the 
section of Jerusalem in that country, 
where border guards will stamp my 
crossing permit. At Mandelbaum 
Gate, the only crossover point on 
the whole Israeli-Jordanian frontier, 
I say goodbye to Moshe — his words, 
"I wish I could take you to Bethle- 
hem," still ringing in my ears. I must 
spend the night in Jerusalem, Jor- 
dan, for it is now too late in the 
afternoon to drive the seventy miles 
northward to pick up again the trail 
of Mary and Joseph. 

Early the next morning as we seek 
that rendezvous, Musa tells me the 
same stories I heard from yesterday's 
Moshe. This is not odd, for in the 
days of undivided Palestine they 
worked side by side in bustling Jeru- 
salem, world centre of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. "I wish we 
could go all the way to Nazareth," 
Musa laments. "In the old days I 
went there a thousand times." 

But Musa and I must resume my 
broken journey on the south side of 
the row of dragon's teeth that halted 
my progress yesterday. We do so 
near Dothan, where the massed 
army of Ben-hadad, with its "moun- 
tain full of horses and chariots of 
fire," was struck blind by the prayers 
of Elisha, a story well known to 
those who travelled to Bethlehem in 
Mary's band. 

Not far down the road is Nablus 
with its two famous mountains, Ebal 
and Gerizim, where the children of 
Israel were posted to shout the bless- 
ings and curses of Moses. By Nablus 
is the fountain where Jesus amazed 
the Samaritan woman by asking her 
for water and then offering to her 
the water "of everlasting life." There 
are in Nablus today 314 descendants 
of the original Samaritans, practising 
their ancient religion as they did at 
the time of this meeting at the well. 
We call on the high priest of this 
curious clan, who kindly offers to 
take us to the top of their holy 
Mount Gerizim. 

"You are going to Bethlehem, the 
town of Jesus?" the high priest asks. 
"That is good. Jesus was a good 
man and He understood the Samari- 
tans. He is a brother of us all 
through Father Abraham — peace be 
on his name. Father Abraham, 2,000 
years before Mary and Joseph came 
this way to Bethlehem, pitched his 
tent in that valley below us and was 
told by God — who is' exalted— -'I will 
give this land to thy posterity.' " 

I was as much awed by this elder 
as by the view beneath our bluff. 




Where Jesus 
Lived 



(■Continued from page 16) 
Here he stood on his holy mountain, 
his white beard and purple robes 
flowing in the wind, a strange and 
intense light in his eyes, for all the 
world another Father Abraham or 
Moses on his Sinai. 

I will not soon forget that hour 
spent on wind-whipped Gerizim. I 
feel that here I communed with the 
saints of antiquity, that I had a 
backward glimpse through the por- 
tals of a history beautiful beyond 
description. We came down the 
mountain in silence and turned our 
car toward Jerusalem. 

We passed old Shiloh, where the 
Ark of the Covenant once reposed 
for more than 300 years. 

We reach and pass through Jeru- 
salem then journey towards Bethle- 
hem. The little town is now only ten 
miles away across the Valley of 
Rephaim, which marked the line 
between the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. 



HOLY NIGHT WEATHER 

COUNTRY people in Britain still 
watch the sky on Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day for signs of a 
change in the weather, for there is 
an ancient belief that the weather 
at this time is a strong portend for 
that to come throughout the year. 
"Wise and cunning masters of astrol- 
ogy", we are told, "have found that 
a man may see and mark for the 
weather of Holy Night how the 
whole year after shall be." 

When Christmas night was clear 
and starry, it was taken that the 
year's crop of fruit and wine would 
be a plentiful one. On the other 
hand, if Christmas night was foul 
and windy, the year to come would 
be "very scant of wine and fruit". 
But if the wind arose at the rising 
of the sun then "it betokeneth great 
dearth of cattle and beasts this year." 
And if the wind rose at sunset "it 
signifies death to some among the 
kings and great lords". 



At the Christmas season this .ser- 
pentine highway is closed with 
thousands of tin: rich and poor from 
the world over, including Christians 
from hostile Israel. This is one time 
of the year when war and politics 
are put aside for a week in honour of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Spread along the spine of a ridge 
eight miles across a green vale is the 
town of the Nativity. On every side 
of Bethlehem the hills step down in 
neatly terraced order. Vineyards, 
barley plots and trees of the fig, 
almond and olive: splash the seared 
landscape with an ever-welcome 
green. Tucked away in the valley be- 
low it is little Beit Sahour, the "Vil- 
lage of the Night Watchers," and 
nearby is the Field of the Shepherds, 
where at dusk this Christmas Eve 
hundreds of Christian pilgrims will 
gather to sing familiar carols, watch 
the stars appear in the darkening 
Judean sky and break the humble 
shepherd's cake. 

These shrines are by the lush acres 
of Boaz, where the Moabite widow 
Ruth followed the shcaves'-gatherers 
on her knees. The rest of this classic 
is well known, of course; Boaz was 
captivated by the comely gleaner, 
instructed his reapers to leave full 
heads standing for her busy fingers 
and eventually took her for his wife. 

And now I am in Bethlehem! Like 
Nazareth, it is a poor neglected vil- 
lage, the market place for the sur- 
rounding stony crofts. In the six- 
teenth century the benevolent Fran- 
ciscans introduced in Bethlehem a 
novel cottage craft, mother-of-pearl 
work to provide employment for the 
villagers. Descendants of the original 
artisans sit in their coves on Bethle- 
hem's byways today, carefully fash- 
ioning bits of the shell into prayer- 
book covers. — The. Post. 
(Submitted by Brigadier G. Wilson (R) ) 



c 



CRACKERS 

HRISTMAS crackers origin- 
•ated in Britain some seventy 
years ago. The idea was brought 
back from a Continental holiday by 
Tom Smith, a confectioner and 
maker of wedding cake ornaments. 
Tom saw a French confectioner 
make his candies more attractive by 
wrapping them in tissue paper. 
That Christmas, he wrapped his 
sugared almonds in this way. 
Later, to make the packages more 
entertaining he included a loving 
message in each wrapping and so 
began the present-day cracker. 
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An Old Salvation Army Carol Revived 



"THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS!" 



j Allegro moderate. M J = 104, 




1. Far back inthe a - |testliiT«niisb'4tli.n e wsi'clirl s t IHrLordls fcurn Im. 
2.>Twasjust aBtheprc-pWior uld rorelcld, Cliriit t lit Lord was ' boro' To 
3. All o -vertliBworldwi.Mlitnlad re-fraln "Chrlit ih.Lord Is lorn To 



By Bandmaster Herbert Twitchin 



^^^^^^^^^ 



hv* Hi* jf.j-p'.-rr.mtUirsin-,, Th -jshaltca!! Him J. -*M, Kor |I. ihail 




man - u - «],prom-iind KInff or it^s, Ghri>t th.-.Urd Is barnV 1 The 
hrin/r back t lit lost ones to tb« Told, Cliribl the Lord was born! Con- 
sivt; all mankind from slrJa darkstaliij Ghrh.t tht Lord Is bornl" To - 







^^fefe^i^^ 



t^ushaltcAUHiir 



H 



tl - illnfis to slirp - lihtrds Hid an - %Aa told, The wUr in th* *a!.t did a 
-cep-tiun di vftK, tell it all you can, Thr Ood or th-- linavbs in tlir 
-day hear lb* sound, M th* hra - vm? ring, Mai - va. - Man for all oli,tl»-n 



lh.,uvhali tall Him Jc sir-, Ttau shall caU Htm 



m^m^m^i 




J^-sui, Th.yyhalttallHirrj J^-su*, tWHrshailttVrlli^i^fl-rnjmiti'jrvLnfi 



star be -hold Tliat- did lead tlit-m lo B^tt - Ir-rn-m's man - fyt cul^Wlwv 
form of man Com us to tartli aud to work out Rr: - d. mp - li-nh pita, Tims 
Jit lia 3fQg-,3wfll the aa.-.-tlmm * - loud *v-'ry liv - tug ttiinjr, For 




AN AUDIENCE THAT AP- 
PRECIATES A BAND AND 
THE GOOD OLD YULE 
CAROLS 



REGENT HALL BAND, whose band- 
master for years was Herbert Twit- 
chin, the writer of the above 
carol, is the centre of the huge 
throng taken when the band visit- 
ed Holland at Christmas time 
note illuminated tree in back- 
ground]. The bandmaster can be 
seen, by those with good eyesight, 
in the centre of his men, and the 
present Lt. -Colonel W. Rich may 
also be discerned. He was the 
officer in charge of Regent Hall 
at that time. 
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